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Rogers'. Neither of these editions is satisfactory. The time is ripe 
for a really good edition of Adam Smith's masterpiece — which might 
appropriately appear in the promised Clarendon Press series of Brit- 
ish classics— and no one is better fitted to prepare it than Mr. Cannan 
himself. 

Chari.es H. Hum,. 

Corntll University. 



Penological and Preventive Principles, with Special Reference to 
Europe and America. By William Tallack. Second and en- 
larged edition. Pp. xii, 480. Price, 85. London: Wertheimer, Lea 
& Co., 1896. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1889, and in this second 
edition the author has not materially changed either his point of view 
or the topics treated, although several chapters have been added. The 
work covers a wide range of subjects, but with strict reference to cer- 
tain principles which the author regards as fundamental in the treat- 
ment of crime and pauperism. Crimes are classified, systems of prison 
management discussed, and methods of sentencing criminals analyzed. 
Prison labor and the aid given to discharged prisoners are among the 
questions treated. The second portion of the book, dealing with 
pauperism, treats of child-saving, intemperance and prostitution, 
while the third section is devoted to penal questions and police admin- 
istration, concluding with a statement of John Howard's principles 
and a chapter on Christianity as the chief basis for moral reforms and 
restraints. There are two appendices, giving an account of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress at Paris (1895), and a glance at nineteenth 
century progress. 

The author, as Secretary of the Howard Association in London, 
stands in an official position which should make easy the collection 
of valuable material for the preparation of such a work as his title 
suggests. His long and valued services in the cause of prison»reform 
entitle him to speak with some authority. So much has happened in 
the experimentation of recent years in the treatment of criminals and 
paupers, that, perhaps, it is too soon to expect a summary of general 
principles which will meet with wide approval. In scarcely any field 
of social activity have efforts extended over so long a period of time 
with fewer satisfactory results than in penological work. Judged by 
their results, the methods of the past do not give us much encourage- 
ment. Constructive work, therefore, in the statement of principles, 
destined to be helpful and valuable, should have an eye to present 
conditions and experiments, and to the future rather than to the past. 
It is in this respect that Mr. Tallack's book is disappointing. 
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Concerning certain vital questions, such as that of the separate or 
congregate prison system, the book is intensely partisan. For ex- 
ample, in speaking of the congregate system, which, with all its faults, 
is regarded by the ablest penologists as that which offers the most 
hope for ultimate reforms, Mr. Tallack tells us "it is emphatically 
and necessarily bad." In discussing prison labor, the author is cer- 
tainly aware of the difficulties which arise in connection with the 
system of separate confinement which he advocates, but he does not 
state them fully. One suggestion, however, in this chapter, is pro- 
gressive and should have been given a relatively more important place 
in the discussion, namely, the introduction of Sloyd, or general train- 
ing in the use of tools as an occupation of prisoners. When prison 
labor has for its ultimate object education and reform of the prisoners, 
and not a profit to the institution, a long step will have been made in 
encouraging the right kind of prison labor, and preventing the abuses 
of which the labor organizations and workingmen generally complain. 
Mr. Tallack also makes a strong argument in favor of the progressive 
system of sentences, and in his chapter on child-saving he has made 
good use of his material in drawing conclusions which really stand 
the test of experience. 

Some of the author's material has been collected from all parts of 

the world, but to the student his book is less valuable than it might 

have been had he supplied references to the literature used in its 

preparation. 

Samuel McCuns Lindsay. 



